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system as applied to the colonies. One of the best examples of this 
appears in his vivid description of the destruction of the growing 
tobacco industry in England because of the effect of English produc- 
tion upon the Virginia industry. Most Americans will learn here for 
the first time that tobacco was successfully grown in England and that 
the British government was ever willing to destroy a home industry to 
encourage a colonial one. 

The volumes are solid reading. Only persons with a keen appetite 
for historical literature are likely to read them for pleasure, but they 
are destined to be widely read and referred to by scholars. The only 
adverse criticism that can well be made relates to the matter of ar- 
rangement. The order of treatment adopted has inevitably led to 
considerable repetition, in the second volume, of material which had 
already been presented in the first. Perhaps this has been done 
deliberately, as the usually full summary of source material tends to 
give to certain chapters in the second volume, especially those on the 
sugar islands, the general effect of a well-arranged appendix to volume 
one. Each volume is supplied with a table of contents in which each 
chapter is carefully analyzed. At the end there is a detailed analytical 
index with references to text, notes and sources. 

The final judgment upon the volumes must be highly favorable. 
They are a splendid product of painstaking, scholarly work in a field 
that needed careful investigation. Mr. Beer's familiarity with his 
background and his mastery of scientific method are an earnest that 
his future labors will be as fruitful as those for which we are already 
indebted. 

O. M. Dickerson. 

Macomb, Ills. 

A Life of Andrew Jackson. By J. S. BASSETT. New York, 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 191 1. — Two volumes : viii, 766 pp. 

Professor Bassett states his reason for adding another to the numerous 
lives of Jackson as being a desire ' ' to present a true picture of the 
political manipulations which surrounded him and in which he was an 
important factor," and " to show the exact trace he left in the nation's 
history. ' ' He intimates that none of Jackson's other biographers has 
satisfactorily accomplished this purpose. According to the author, 
Parton dwelt on the personality of Jackson to the neglect of the general 
history of the period. Neither Professor Sumner nor W. G. Brown 
meant his book to be a comprehensive presentation of Jackson's career. 
" The recent disclosure of much manuscript material made it possible 
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to write a more intimate and complete biography than either [Professor 
Sumner or Mr. Brown] undertook to produce." This material 
includes the so-called " Jackson Manuscripts," now in the Library of 
Congress, the Ford collection in the New York Public Library, and 
a few other collections of lesser importance. Upon these manuscripts 
the author bases most of his opinions of Jackson's motives and char- 
acter, for he believes them the best portrayers of the man. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the three most fundamental qualities 
that a biographer should possess are : first, a sympathetic feeling for the 
man or woman whose life's story he is narrating ; second, aloofness or 
disattachment from preconceived notions and prejudices ; third, a thor- 
ough knowledge of the history of the period during which the person 
lived. These qualities Professor Basse tt possesses. He has succeeded 
in projecting himself into the spirit of the times in which Jackson lived and 
in dealing with him as he was — the product of the first great democratic 
wave which swept over the country as a protest on the part of hardy, 
uneducated and uncultured frontiersmen against the more or less aris- 
tocratic hegemony which had controlled the national government dur- 
ing the first four decades of its existence. The author holds no brief 
for any particular party or theory of government. His opinions are 
those of an unbiased historian, far removed from the prejudice of the 
special pleader. Neither is he a hero worshiper. He neither excul- 
pates Jackson for blunders due to poor judgment or hot-headed passion, 
nor does he blame him for faults which were inherent in the cause he 
championed rather than in himself. Finally , Professor Bassett is an 
authority on the political history of the period covered by his biography. 

If the three essentials just stated were the only qualities necessary 
for writing a successful biography, little fault could be found with this 
life of Jackson. But for good literary work of any sort other things 
are necessary. Among these are brevity and proportion. Why should 
any " life," especially one that is not a " life and times," cover 766 
pages? In the opinion of the reviewer, one of the best, if not the 
very best, of biographies is that of Count Cavour by Cesaresco. It 
covers little more than 200 pages, and yet it gives an adequate account 
of the great events in which Cavour took such an important part, and 
at the same time presents an almost perfect interpretation of the man's 
character and motives. In the book under consideration a great 
many matters which seem trivial and unimportant are dealt with at 
length. Thus we find space given to the old controversy whether 
Jackson was born in North or South Carolina, and to the question 
whether he paid a certain board bill which it was afterwards claimed 
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he did not pay. We learn who were Mrs. Jackson's relatives and how 
unfortunate it was that Jackson married his wife before she had been 
legally divorced from her first husband. A whole chapter is devoted 
to his early quarrels. To more important matters relatively less 
attention is given. With the exception of his part in the Battle of 
New Orleans and in the presidential campaign of 1824, the pre- 
ponderating influence of Jackson in American history came during 
the eight years when he was president. Yet less than one-third of the 
entire two volumes deals with that period. Still one is not inclined to 
complain that too little space is given here ; the trouble is that too 
much is given elsewhere. 

The book is not free from contradictions. One example will suffice. 
" Jackson was not a generous foe" (I, 141). "Under normal con- 
ditions he treated his antagonist with the considerations of a brave 
man, who is not afraid to be generous" (I, 207). Some of Pro- 
fessor Bassett's opinions, however, are so unbiased, so full of wisdom 
and altogether so admirable that the temptation to quote a few of them 
cannot be resisted. Of Jackson as a prosecuting attorney it is said : 
"His speeches were brief and not much interrupted by taking up law 
books; but they were filled with common sense. His cases were 
rarely postponed to suit the convenience of lawyers. When he left the 
court his docket was apt to be clean " (I, 22). In general, Professor 
Bassett's interpretation of Jackson's character is excellent. The fol- 
lowing statement is suggestive both of his character and of his ability 
as a politician. "Jackson was not a tool of his subordinates. Ordi- 
narily he was a shrewd politician, and his course was not so much 
shaped by impulse as we are apt to think. He was a man of the 
people, sharing their opinions of government, their suspicions and their 
credulity " (II, 379). 

One of the best chapters in the book is that on the spoils system. 
The following seems to be a fair statement of the extent to which Jack- 
son was responsible for it. " Jackson did not create the spoils system : 
it came with new conditions. His responsibility was that he did not 
oppose but approved it, through his sympathy with the new party ideals'' 
(II , 43 7 ) . Excellent also are the chapters on nullification , the destruc- 
tion of the United States Bank and Jackson's personal characteristics. 
The following is a summary of his political philosophy and a suggestion 
of its practical operation : 

Jackson's political philosophy embraced obedience to his authority, hatred 
of monopoly, and courage to carry out his purposes. The first and third 
united to shape his course on nullification ; the second and third united to 
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direct it in the other great crisis of his career, the struggle against the 
Second United States Bank [II, 583]. 

With the exceptions pointed out, lack of brevity and of proportions, 
Professor Bassett has written an admirable biography. But, as said 
before, it is A Life of Andrew Jackson pure and simple, practically no 
account being taken of the social and economic questions of the day 
except as they became live political issues confronting the administra- 
tion between 1829 and 1837. Finally, and what seems more strange, 
Professor Bassett does not choose to attempt an explanation of the origin 
and development of that democracy of which Andrew Jackson was at 
once a product and an exponent. 



Ben j. B. Kendrick. 



Columbia University. 



Economic Beginnings of the Far West. By KATHARINE Coman. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1912. — Two volumes: xix, 
418; ix, 450 pp. 

Works on the general history of the West are so rare that a new 
treatise awakens unusual attention. In some measure the scarcity may 
be attributed to the inclination of most writers to regard the develop- 
ment of the United States as a process inherently associated with the 
original thirteen commonwealths. Whatever occurred beyond their 
limits is presumably incidental. A more cogent reason is the one 
that rises out of the difficulty of finding the sources for the preparation 
of any such work. This task of discovery, in the case of the area be- 
tween the Appalachians and the Mississippi, is far from easy; but the 
search for material bearing upon the country between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific is harder still, particularly since so little secondary 
material of value is available. 

If Professor Coman's volumes are intended to be a serious contribu- 
tion to scholarship, the facts just stated have great force in determin- 
ing an estimate of it ; but if they are designed to furnish a westward 
continuation, so to speak, of Roosevelt's Winning of the West, 
criteria of another sort must be employed. An examination of the 
work shows that it falls somewhere between the two purposes, with a 
decided balance in favor of the second. The reader who enjoys inter- 
esting narrative, agreeably and even graphically told, about the way in 
which the West beyond the Mississippi was discovered, explored and 
occupied, will find it here presented. In fairness, therefore, to such 
a reader, no less than to the author, any allusion to defects that dis- 



